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Booth Tarkington as a Playright 

By Richardson Wright 




CCORDING to that estimable 
and discerning biographer, Mr. 
Robert Cortes Holliday, the 
dramatic urge has not, of recent 
years, been considered seriously by Booth 
Tarkington. This is interesting in the 
light of the fact that Tarkington had two 
plays running in New York and is credited 
with a long line of productions sti etching 
back to Monsieur Beaucaire, 1901, a 
dramatization of his first novel, which 
dramatization he produced in collabora- 
tion with E. G. Sutherland. But even 
before this we find "the birth -throes of 
an innate vocation." Tarkington took 
to the dramatic form at an early age. 
He tried to write romantic plays for that 
romantic actor, Mr. Richard Mansfield, 
and met with no success. He toyed with 
the idea at college. In fact, the number 
of Mr. Tarkington's produced plays apart 
from dramatization of his novels and 
stories by other playwrights would give 
one the idea that, Mr. Holliday to the 
contrary, playwriting is the serious avo- 
cation of this very busy and successful 
novelist. One can almost say our fore- 
most novelist, for of the men actively 
writing novels of American life in America 
today, Tarkington shows the most com- 
plete mastery of his medium. 

This dramatic avocation has produced 
an interesting curve of development, a 
curve that parallels the development of 
his novels in substance. It reaches 
heights in The Man from Home and drops 



to the minimum line in subsequent plays 
that the average playgoer has either never 
heard of or has completely forgotten. 
The recent upward trend began at about 
the time Tarkington discovered the Amer- 
ican boy in Penrod. It has been climb- 
ing up ever since until we find it reaching 
Up from Nowhere, written in collaboration 
with Harry Leon Wilson, the present 
season's Clarence, which some critics 
have been so generous as to say is the 
greatest American comedy. 

The old romanticism that characterized 
Monsieur Beaucaire has been brought 
up to date in Up from Nowhere. With 
it is mixed a discerning portrayal of a 
certain phase of contemporary American 
life as found in the foreigner who makes 
good here — the foreigner who amasses 
great wealth and still, when the moment 
and the girl arrive, cannot suppress the 
romance in his soul. Frankly the situ- 
ation is improbable. We see the first 
and second generations of a self-made 
foreign family — the daughters and sons 
who have known wealth long enough 
to abuse it, and the father who made his 
money in shipping and is so engrossed 
with making more that he runs his family 
with a tyrant's hand, albeit indulgent 
at times. To the house is brought the 
daughter of an aristocratic but impover- 
ished American family. She is to be 
impressed with the moneyed decency of 
this new household. The son for which 
she was intended is an ass and knows 
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not how love should be made. His 
father endeavors to show him — and falls 
in love with the girl himself. And such 
a love scene ! Nightly it sends a theatre- 
ful of women home palpitating to their 
tired and unromantic husbands. 

Up from Nowhere shows several dis- 
tinctly dramatic situations. It is a play 
with a beginning and a middle and an 
end. The characters contend with dis- 
tinctive sets of circumstances. This con- 
tending is what makes a good piece of 
dramatic writing. Clarence, on the other 
hand, has no such qualities. 

The circumstance of Clarence is the 
quarreling family of a harassed business 
man into which is introduced, for no 
reason other than that he needed a job, 
a discharged soldier. Clarence, the sold- 
ier, acts as handy man around the house 
and general pacifier. The fact that he 
turns out to be named Smith, and is a 
professor of some abstruse scientific sub- 
ject and finally marries the beautiful 
governess — these affairs are natural and 
expected revelations, but they do not 
make a play. The real merit of Clarence 
lies in the cleverness of the lines, the 
superior characterization and the superb 
acting of Helen Hayes as Cora Wheeler, 
daughter of the family, Glenn Hunter as 
Bobby Wheeler, the prep school son, and 
Alfred Lunt as Clarence. Considered 
without the help of the cast, Clarence is 
not a play at all; it would fall deadly flat. 
Dramatic situations are lacking. There 
is no contending of forces. The quarrels 
of the Wheeler family are for no especial 
purpose and arrive nowhere. In this, 
doubtless, the mirror that Tarkington 
holds up to that type of American family 
reflects faithfully enough. Bobby 
Wheeler is Penrod grown up, as in 
Seventeen; his sophistication is immensely 
amusing. Equally brilliant is the char- 
acterization of Cora Wheeler, the ingenue 
whose wordly wisdom and selfishness and 
romantic yearnings keep her constantly 
in the face of the family's squabblings. 

The new comedy dialogue of Clarence 
hinges on two situations — one, that Clar- 
ence having been in the army is supposed 



to know everything and be capable of 
everything; the other that the family, 
having neglected to ask his name, begin 
to squabble over it after he has been 
living with them three weeks. The father 
says it is one thing, the daughter another, 
the son still another. And through sev- 
eral scenes this subject recurs, precipitat- 
ing a family dissension each time. Of 
course, in the last act, Clarence answers 
to the name of Smith, but the device to 
gain laughter and suspense is worn thread- 
bare. When he does reveal his name, 
it really doesn't matter so much to the 
audience. 

In short, Clarence shows a poverty of 
substance clothed in a wealth of good 
lines and capable acting. It is a bour- 
geois comedy with a mechanical click 
to its situations, as though it had been 
composed on a typewriter. Nevertheless, 
the lines are sufficiently amusing to make 
Laughter hold both his sides — and in that 
and the characterization lies its merit. 

The simultaneous production of Up 
from Nowhere and Clarence necessarily 
invites comparisons. One sees Mr. Tark- 
ington both with and without a collabor- 
ator; and he is a much more successful 
playwright with. He needs Harry Leon 
Wilson, to be frank. 

Which brings us, of course, back to our 
original statement that Tarkington is a 
novelist, the play is only an avocation. 
As a novelist of American life he has few 
equals; as a playwright he is merely a 
dabbler in the game. The literary merit 
for which he is justly famous does not 
stand reproduction alone on the stage. 
The technique of the novel and the 
technique of the play are as far apart as 
the poles. You can't transfer the tools 
bodily to the stage and meet with success 
as a dramatist. The book has to be 
worked over; its elements moulded to 
the fashion of the stage. Up from No- 
where is a characteristic Tarkington novel 
situation remodeled for the stage ; Clarence 
is a Tarkington short story enlarged with 
a wealth of good lines to stretch over four 
acts. There's the difference — and it's a 
mighty big difference. 



